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ABSTRACT 

Educational systems (both tribal and formal) of the 
Pueblo Indians, including Taos, San Juan, Tesuque, Zia, Zuni# and the 
Bernalillo District in Nev Mexico, were analyzed. The analysis 
included discerning whether or not (1) the Pueblos* traditional 
culture and heritage is being taught and to what extent and (2) 
bilingual and bicultural studies have been implemented in the 
elementary and/or secondary schools on the reservations and to what 
degree. Interviews were conducted at day schools operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the All Tribes Mission School, and schools 
in the Zuni area. Students, teachers, school personnel, and parents 
were questioned about tribal and formal education. It was found that 
so far San Juan has been the only pueblo to introduce bilingual and 
bicultural studies into the elementary school. The others prefer to 
keep the tribal and formal educational systems departmentalized with 
tribal education in the kivas. Even though bilingual and bicultural 
studies have not been developed at Taos, Tesuque, Zia, and Zuni, 
Indian aids who speak the language of the pueblo have been hired to 
reinforce instruction. This paper also discusses the history, 
language, and educational and population statistics of the Pueblo 
Indians. (NQ) 
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Review of the Uterature 

» 
« 

The amount of Infornatloir ayf>lla\)l« on the rueblo Indiana 
Of New Mexico Is vast, although wos^ ff the etudlea have been done 
by soolologlsts. linguists, hlatorjaps, and anthropologists, a}, 
valuaMe nnt.hropolof?lc«l study, WsSSSfila miSnS. SL $121*11 AB2Ei£.a 
has been written by Edward P. Dealer , a Pueblo Indian, and a cul- 
tural arthropoloRlst. Dozler»s text has been invMluable for gon- 
ernl reference. In spite of the abundance of material available 
frotr vrlous dlsclpllnas. research on Indian education has been 
n-lnln^nl . 

cnVf^rt sax's text, Emrlrlcal Poundnllc?ns for gducnilq rml 
He s^^rch W^n b'^en nn asset In constructing a rcne^rarch design 
esr^'cially his ch'pterr; on the methodolofry of the Interview. 

A survey or the publications on the North fUnerican Indians 
locMed in tho EducRtlor lnd_ex Indicates th.t studies h.ve been 
conducte-^ on various tribal groups throughout the United States^,: 
although current Inforrnnnon on the Pueblo Indians of I^ew Mexico* 

Is non existent. 

The ERIC Clearm,? House on'Rural Education and Small Schools 
has rutlished a vMlunble study, TM Educntlonal D isadvanta^re of 
the m^^nn Ancrl cnn St.uden,t by L. Madison Comb., which is an 

inirort'-»nt r-'H i.-^n.^l survey. 

Thr. Office or Ec^ur.r ti onal Frc^rairs , i ubl3 crt 1 or.s Service at 
K^.nkell Junior Colle/.e. Lawrence K.nns.ns, hPS provided Statistics^. 
Concornlnr. Indian l-rlucti on , which h-s beer rost useful. 



In Rdd\tion to the texts, the Conralas.lon of Indian j\ffalrs» 
Sftnte Fe hns bc^en cooperntlve In providing population stAtistioe 
on thp Pueblo Indinns. Perhaps, the most valuable specific research 
on ♦'.he Pueblos of New ^5exioo has been conducted by Anne £. Smith, 
who has written Indian Education In New l^exlco . Her earlier re- 
search, ^!ew K.gxico Indians is a pioneer study dealing with the 
economic, educpt lon/s] , nnd socirl problems of the Indians, 

Genernl PRckround 

The Indian Ame/lcons are an ethnic minority of some 600,000 
persons In a nwtlon which has a population of over 200,000,000. 
Indlarf have been arronp; the rrost d isadvrintaf^ ed Amerlc-ns pertaln- 
Inf- to Job opportunity, housinff, health, and education. The aver- 
age Incone for Indian families has been about 75^ below national 
norms or at about ;n,300 per year. The unemployment rate has alwso 
Venn Qbout kO%, which is ten tines below the national figure j the 
averepe life span of Indians Is about years which is drastically 
lower than the r.aneral population.. Indian studerts drop out of 
school Alt a much greater rnte than the genei^"' population, while 

thPlr achievement has also laged far behind In contrast to students 

1 

from the do' Inpnt culture. 

Preaeutly Indian children attend Federal, public, and private 
schools. In 1973 (fiscal ye^r) 187,^13 Indian students between the 
rres of 5 to 18 were enrolled In schoolv^ in the United States. About 



1 Coombs, L.M. , The EducRtlonal Dlsadvantafce of the India n 
American Student, p. 11 



fQ,5% of all Indian children of achool age 5 to 18 were enrolled 
In publlft .schools, 25,6% were enrolled In Peder«l schools, and 
3.9)1 attended privnte or mission schools. 

Several states which contain a sizeable Indian population 
are totally responsible for the education of their Indian students. 
Educ-ition of the Indian Is largely out of the Jurisdiction of the 
Fedenl Government in California, Idaho, Kichlgan, Minnesota, 
Fehmska, Orepon, Texas, Wnsh.\ngton, and Wisconsin. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was directly resronsltle for 

efiucp>tlon of 55,051 students enrolled in Federal schools Rndhhoused 

In Federal dorirltorles. In 1973 the BIA operated 195 schools with 

an enrollment of 51. IRO Indian children, trnd 19 dorirltorlers for 

3,871 children who were attending public schools. In addition the 

EIA wfis partially responsible for approximately two thirds of the 

2 

students enrolled in public schools. 

Theory 

A survey of the literature reveals thnt there exists a well 
defined body of theory, Khich hss'been f orrnul.-jted by thr social 

scientists concprnlng the causes of the educational dilemma In which 

3 

the American Indian Is Involved. The main formulators of the theory 
have been the ant.hroroloc;! st.s , soclolocrist s , rMncl llnr^ulsts Kith re- 
l3tlvely little Input from educfftors. As a result of this educators 
sre P:onerfllly flndlnp: that thei^" exists an Imbalance of Input, .'.-snd th 



2 Hlldebrand, A, C, , Statistics Concernlnr Indian Ed., pp. 1-3 

3 Coombs, L. M., p. 85 
U Ibid. ..p. 41 



attempting to Implement a theory, wMoh they have not designed. Also, 
educators way be reticent In accepting a theoretical frame of reference 
presented to them by the specialists', who generally do not work in- 
timately in the classroom setting. In spite of this possible probleo, 
"both the social scientists and the educational practitioners recognize 
that Americnn Indians must be helped to find a place in today's world 
which is satisfying to them, while ensuring, their right of self-deter- 
mination and thcj dlgnlf icatlou and preservation of Indian culture." 

The Senate Subcommittee discovered that for numerous years the 
public and Federal schools have been deficient in their education of 
Indian children. The dominant policy of the government towards the 
Indians has been one of coercive assimilation which has had disastrous 
effects on the education of the Indian children. 

Parmte. an^ianthropologlst states that " the dominant culture can 
create serious social and psychological conflicts within the minority 
society. These conflicts can actually Inhibit the vsry adjustment or 
chancre that the dominant culture Is trying to promote. Furthermore, 
they can affect the potential human resources of the minority society 

In such B deleterious manner that the people are left morally , weakened, . 

7 

culturally deprived, and economically dependent." In order to vvevent 
this from occurlng alternatives to the e:^lstlng system must be considered 

According to Coleman's Report the educational system of the 
Indians has been extremely Inadequate, which IDs reflected by tests 
adTTlnlstered to Indian students that do not efficaciously measure 
attitudes, intelllgrence nor qualities character. What is measured, 

5 Ibld...pc^l 

6 Ibid... p. ^? 
Er|c 7 Ibid... p. ^1-3 
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however, are the skills which the donlnant culture value for the 

acquisition of Jobs In a rapidly changing teohnologloal society, 

Several Investigators are convinced that the low scholastic 

achleverrent on the part of numerous Indian students has been brought 

about by the alienation of the Indian students towards the dominant 

society and the educational system Itself, 

Related to the problem of alienation Is the self-concopt of the 

Indian student. The chairman of the Senate Subcoinirlttee has written* 

« Indian children more that any other minority group believe themselves 

10 , 

to be below average In Intelligence." The concept which the Indian 
student has of himself seems ;to be reinforced by the low achievement 
on the "culture bound" tests. 

In an attempt to remedy the existing situation a bicultural theory 
of education haa been developec The bicultural theory for education 
calls for biculturallsm over acculturation^ tfhe use of Indian cultural 
materials in the Instructional, program, bilingual Instruction in the " 
teaching of English rather than ^t he teaching of English as a second . 



languag:e, teachers especially-^ta?ai?ied and sensitized to Indian culture, 

, • iJ ■ 

and Indians controlling the schools wher? their children attend.- 

Hypotheses 

The survey or review of the literature results In n recognition 
of the problems involving Indian education and the proposed resolution 
of these problems throup^h the Implementing of bicultural programs, 
which precipitates the formation of hypotheses about the Pueblo Indian 
and their existing educational systems. 



8 Ibid... p. ^4 . 10 Ibid... p. 55 

9 IMd...p. ^3 11 Ibid... p. 85 
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Since the Puetlo Indiana have a strong aoolal orgonlzntlon, 
an analysis of the educational system should Include both formal 
ami tribal education. If the social organization is as Influential 
as It hRs been In the past, then throuffh tribal education the Indian 
children -should learn the language of the specific pueblo, the 
' history, legends, and religion of the community, and the slgnlf Icattoe 
of the traditional rituals and ceremonies. 

If bilingual p.nrt blcultural studies hFive been implemented in 
thp school system, tVen the formal educntlonnl* sySteta^should have 
teachers who have had special training in bilingual and blcultural 
instruction I which tirould lend to Instruction In both fhn Tnd^nn 
language and English, separate Indian language classes, and an 
emphasis in the curriculum upon the culture, history, literature, 
art and music of the Pueblo Indians. 

If the Pueblo students do not receive bilingual and blcultural 
education, then the students experience cultural conflict as a 
re.sult of trying to deal with the values of two diverse educational 
systems," the formal and the tribal. ; - 

Purpose 

The purpovse of this field research is to anallze the educational 
ny^te.H's of the Pueblo Indians, IncludlnK T«aos , San Juan, Tesuque, 
Zl^, Z\ml, ^nr\ the Eernallllo District In New Mexico, Both tribal 
nnd fomal education are considered in the study. Ihe analysis of 
thp trihal syster includes dlscerninp- whether or not the traditional 
culture '=)nri h^jrltage of the Pueblos is h-eing taught and the extent 
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to which tribal education occurs. The study of the formal education 
Invaives discerning whether or not tlllneuel «nd blcultural studies 
have been Irrplemenl-ed In the eienientary and/or secondary schools on 
the reservations, snd the degree 'to which the Implementation has 
occured. 

Methodology 

In this study the research method Is the Interview, which 

"represents a direct attempt by the researcher to obtain reliable 

and valid measures In the form of verbal responses from one (r more 

12 

respondents." The Information gathered from the Interview will 
either confirm or refute hypotheses. Therefore, the data collection 
process Is a means to an end and not an end In Itself. 

According to Sax there are advantages and disadvantages to this 
apr.roach to research, ^.he greatest advantage of the Interview Is 
that It Is highly flexible allowing the researcher to change his 
mode of questioning when tne situation demands It. If the subject 
does not understand the. question. It can be rephrased, The Interview 
Is Rlso"anl^dvantage to the respondents., since they are allowed the 
freedom to enlarge upon a question, retract a statement, or ask. for 
clarification of an ambiguous question. By using this methodology 
the researcher not only observes what the respondent says, but the • 

way Ir which he responds. Sometimes the way the subject responds 

1 3 

Is as Important as the content of the response. 

The Interviewer must constantly keep In mind that the establish 



12 Sax, G,, ETTplrlcol Foundations for Educat lonal Research , .p. 201 

13 Ibid.., p. 202 



ment of rapport between himself and the respondent l3 extremely 
Imrortant," since once the respondent perceives the situation as 

being non threatening pnd is opcri and frank, the validity of the 

1^ • -j' ' • ' 

Interview is enhanced. . •:. 

XI though the flexibility of the interview is an advantage . 
allowinp: the respondent the freedom respond in any way he chooses, 
problems arise when attempting to summarize, categorize and evaluate 
because respondents may be usinp a different frame of reference than 
the interviewer. A second disadvantage of the interview is that the 
person.a values, beliefs, and biases of the interviewer may influence 
the outcome of the investigation. Another disadvantage Is the ..use 
of the interview technique when other reliable and more suitable 
techniques are avnllable. When this Is. done, conflicts arise be- 
tween fPcts an'i opinions!^ Lastly, finding rellable^lnf ormants.. or 
respondents during a short term Investigation may Influence the 
reliability of the conclusions. 



Orientation 



T.'^e Pueblos are genetic and cpltural depoendents of the AnasazJs 
and the &.ogollons, whose prehistoric desert culture goes back more 
than lO.nOO years. The ancestors of the Pueblos were hunters and 
gatherers who later domesticated corn (2000 - 3000E.C.) By 300E.C. 
the Pueblos llve'^ In vllla^res where baskets and eventually elaborate 
forrrs of pottery were made. The Pueblos developed elaborate three 



1^ IMd...p.?0? 
15 Ibid... p. 203 
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anrt four storied apartment-like dwellings, which includr^d the kivftS. 
special circular Vulldlr«a used for ceremonial purposes, ciin.ultane- 
ously, irrlpntlon techniques were learned. 

A high rtep-ree of social orgflnization and civilization was 
Rrnulr^?^ between 700A.D. and I3OOA.D., when the Pueblo culture 
covered v^st portions of the Southwest, includinp: Mesa Verde, Aztec 
and Chcico Cnnyon, Cnnyon ehelly, Kayert.a, ar.a the Point of Pines. 
ThP cMff dv:el31rfs (ruins) reflect the corriPunal atirosphere of the 
Pu^Mos. 

TownHs t-hf5 end or thfi fourteenth and bepinnin? of the fifteen- 
th c^r-tury, ♦•here occurert b v^lrtespread nbandonment of the cliff 
dwelllnpis, farirs and villapes wlthir thr areas nentioned above. The 
entire Pueblo culture retreated to the Rio Grande area and to num- 
erous sltps in Western New Mexico. Shortly after resett len,ent of 
the Pueblos, the Arnches .rd ^avaJos, noir^idic trltes, be^.an to settle 
Ir K-w Kexlro and Arizona. These later tribal ftToups adopted ir.any 
aspects of thp Pueblo culture. 

In ^fi^O the Spaniards led by Francisco Coronado established 
be.dqu.rt^r.c. ^r^on^ thr Tiwa PueHos at Taos. The Indians were expect 
ed to provide Corornio's troops v.lth provisions, which eventually 
led to .r.lrposl^y rrd ovrrt hostility, resultlrp^ In the mnss^cre ^-^nd 
orr.rp.snlon of thp Pueblos by the Spanish. The Spnnlnrds attempted 
to pr^dlc^te nntlve rell^..lous practices by 1r.vridlr.ff the-, klvas .nd 
doRtroylr^r cererr-orl.] paraphernal 1 a« v.ell as surrr^^^^l^c cerenor- 
len. ntteirpMn-- to replpcp the -FueVlo reliprlon with Catholicism. 
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Klsslor«rlRS coirpeted w^th civil authorities for Ir.diftn Inbor. 

After sever'-'l yean's of oppresolon. in I6BO the Puehlos organ- 
ized r.n^ revolterl n^rcm^t the Spanish, lilllnf?: irisslonarles «nd 
colonljsts .T'l burnlrip; the irlsslons and settleiren^s. However, in 1693 
Dor DiPffo de Vnrjr«R reest-ftbll shed Sphlsh control In New Kexlro. 'Ihe 
PueVlOF? flr«33y roirrro'-ise^ and adopted fhe externals of the new faithi 
however, they clandestinely continued ^o prflctlce there. «nclent rit- 
uals arrl klva ceremonies. 

Gradually the Fueblos bep^n working more cooperatively with the 
Spanish and even assisted Spanish troops In suppressing attacks froro 
the Invadln^r Aparhes and Navajos. 

While the Spanish territory was being lost to the Anglo-Americans, 
the Pueblos returned to practicing their former religion, until once 
again persecution occured with Anplo domination. American mission- 
aries f^rd U.S. Indl.-^n Service officials took step.- to remove the Ind- 
ian children from their families by enrolllnpr them In boardlr? schools, 
thus preventing the children from being influenced by the tribal 
v'.lups nrd religion. The policy for a number of years wrg one of 
coercive assi mil at 3 on . Indirn Service officers were Instructed to 
pr'-vpnt cer'-monlal practices, which were considered as being anti- 
Christ Ian Mrd Indecent-. 

Even though the policy towards the Indians has graduf.lly changed 

during the twentieth century, the Pueblos remain secretive pertaining 

to thoir sacred relUrlous customs because of the negative experiences 

16 

of the past In dealing with Spaniards an^i ilnglo /unericans. 



16 Dozler, E., The Fueblo Indians of Kew F^exlco . pp". 1-5. 



Hlstorlrolly the fuebolos «ere the original settlers cf 
the South«est and Kew Kexloo. Later the Apaches, t.avajos. a«d 
U.es settled In .ew Kexico as well. Also, in the past the various 
tribes have suffered losses In population due to v-ar. accidents, 
.nd diseases, i:- - in -dern tl.es so^e of the sa.e pro.le.s 
continue to affect the Indians ev.n though there has been a .rad- 

•1 n^v, (he Indians of New Mexico, 
una incrense In the population of 1 he maion 

I„ 107? the Indian population of Kew t'.exlco 78.660 or 
atoutl^ )> of th. total Indian population of the United States. 
I. New Kexlco Indians co.prlsd a.out 6^ of th« total population. 

..icarlllo Apache nu..ered 3.278. while the .escalero Apaehe 
„ere em,..r.ted at I.85O. The Kavajos had a populatlon^of 51.183. 
thp resident population of th. Pueblos w«s 22.333- 
ah. PU.MO mai.ns. .ho have live. In co.p.ct vllla.es .nown 
«s puehlos since prehistoric tl.es have he.n .ro.pe.d according to 

rrv^o followlnp- chart distinguishes the 
their three mRjor l/?npua^res. Ihe follovvin/^ 

l.r^ua^es and the villages chos.n for study. 

Ke resan i^iJUl- 



T anoar 



Chochltl .2unl. 



niwa ... .Xffl,^" San F'elipe 

Ts^et^ 



;6la 



l^n n"lfonso C.nonclto (Kav.^o) 

Alaro 



lo Jon';\ue 
K air bo 
Tesuque 



Tov?a ... Jeirez 



17 The Com,.lsslon of Indian Affairs. S«nte Fe 



Thft following chart shows the number of Indian children t to 
19 who were enumerated and enrolled In the Federal, public, and 
private schools of New Kexlco In 1973. included In the tabulation 
pre the students who nlso were enumbrated but not In school, and 

IB 

ur^nowns . 



\i buT uft r-iup| b.r ume ra t e d 



Ix, Pueblo 

3. Pueblo 

Zurl 

Tot '^3 

Jlcf rl3 ] o 
Kescalcro 
3. Ute 
Ute K.t, 

Toti] 



Navn Jo 



1 .5^fi 

7,?09 

?,?03 

703 
2.03 

r:^,5i7 



533 
i;io6' 

59 

?C 
61 
3 

QQ 

]P3 
8,573 



Eublic .. >rlye.te__fQt.a._X^fiif^i^- -Scho o l .yny^_ovm 



926 

^,9^3 
1,60^ 

7,^7ii- 

756 
576 

?,075 
9.5^9 
!?,685 



71 

k22 

471 
96A4 

31 
72 
6 
27 
13^ 

894 

,994 



6,8ri 

2,135 
10,466 

807 

709 
26? 

611 
2,394 

?0,39?: 
33,252 



U6 
176 
66 
238 

4 
30 
26 
92 
150 

1,698 

2,108 



22 
232 
2 

256 
62 



87 
42? 

769 



The chart below Indlcrites the percentage of Pueblo, Apache. 
Ute. nnri ^avajo Indian children between the ages of 5 to 18 enrolled 
In the Federal, public, and private schools of Kew Kexlco, Including 
tbose students who aro not In school and the unknowns. 



Trlbp 




95.31 

91 

90.52 



2.35 

5.7 

7.5^ 



2.34 

3.3 

1.94 



19 inid-hrand.A. , St atist jcs Concernlnp; Indian Education p^.6 
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ir contrast to the total nu,rber of Indian children of Hew Kexloo 
er,u..r«t.d «nd In school het.«een the ages of 5 to 18 Including those 
students who are not In school and unl^nowns. the PueMo population 
Is coT-pared In the chart belowi 



Pueblo 



Total 

Federpl Schools 
Public Schools 
Private Schools 
Not In School 
Unknown 



36,130 
8,573 
22,685 

1.99^ 
2,108 



10,980 
2,028 
7,^-7^ 

256 
256 



769 

For the purpose of this study Day S.chools operated by the 
Pure.u of Indian Affairs were visited. Interviews were also con- 
ducted at the All Tribes Klsslon School^'the Zunl area. The follow- 
ir. ch.rt ^ives the loc-tlon, student enrollment and ^rrade levels 

19 

of the y.vt-ems studied. 



Area 


Enrol lir,ent 


Grades 


Taos 


207 


h-8 


San Juan 


109 


K-6 


Tesuque 


17 




Zla 




k-? 


Eernallllo 


59 


k-6 


Zunl 


2,135 


k-12 ^ 



19 Ibid. ..p. 17 

« Thn Christian Reforir Klsslon at Zunl 
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CHACO CANYON 
N> M> 





/>} EL MORRO 
N. M 



Apache q 

Santa CULaM^^J"^" 

f<^^Tes^«"e^ SantaFe 
r Cochiti Ut 

^ Zia S. Domlflgo) 

^.(santaAna^ ,,§San Felipe / \ti. 
''^'XBcrnaUUo^ 
W il^ Sandia 

Grants ^ 

P-..-.r-^-Canyoncito 

Acoma j , [ 




INDIAN RESERVATIONS JN NEW MEXICO 
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«:()MniS.SI()N ON INDIAN AKKAlllS, fiTATI; OF NMW Ml,;- 1 CO 
Uoom A, Hrttoan McmorUl I'lii Idinti 
Santa Fo, Now Mexico 87:)01 



TRIBE 
Acoiiui Puoblo 
CochlCi Pueblo 
lsle(-a Pueblo 

jcmt/. Pnoblo 
. Jlcnrl lln Apache 

Lnguna Put- bio 

Mescalero Apache 
Nambc? Pueblo 
Picuris Pueblo 
Pojoaque Pueblo 
Ramah Navajo Band 

Sand i a Pueblo 
San pclipe Pueblo 
San ! Idofonso l^unblo 
San .liian Pueblo 
Santa Ana PuebJo 
Sant a Clarn Pueblo 

Santo Domingo Piicblo 
Tuof! Pueblo 
Tt:8uquo .Pueblo 
Zia :*ut!blo ^ 
O uiu Pueblo 

EMC 



TRiaAl, TNPORMATIO N 



COUNTY 


RESIDENT 
POPUUTION 


TOTAL UNU 
ACRliAGK IN 
MEXICO 


Valencia 


2,000 


245,672 


Sandoval 


.500 


2&,779 


Torv fence 
Bernali llo 
Valencia 


1,859 


:no,948 


Sandoval 


1,298 


88,867 


Rio Arrib.i 
Sandoval 


3,278' 


742,315 


Val encia 
Sandoval 
Bernali llo 


3,028 


417,454- 


Otero 


1,850 


460,384 


Santa Fe 


175 


19,075 


TaoR 


98 


. ...•.M,947 


Santa Vc 


61 


11,600 


iMcKlnlcy 
Valencia 


1,400 
173 


15,461 

1 


.Sandoval 


201 


22,885 


Sandoval 


1,360 


48,930 


San til Vv 


284 


26,192 


Rio Arriba 


1,025 


12,234 


Sandoval 


400 


42,528 


Santa Fc 
Rio Arriba 


724 


45,748 


Sandoval 


2,045 


69,260 


Taos 


1,201 


47,341 


Santa Fe 


216 


16,813 


Sandoval 


438 


112,511 


icf.inl 
v'alencia 


•),500 


407, "r/ 



* 

L.lliK 


( OUN'I i' 


1 'OVULATION 


Tf TAl vf^m 

NtW MliXlCO 
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The map (p. 1^4-) indicates the location of the reservations 
visited, while general population statistics obtainftd from the 
Commission On Affairs are given in the section which precedes the 
map (pp. 15 -l6) 

Taos 



. The Taos pueblo is located two miles north of the village 

of Taos. The Indians In this community speak Tiwa which is a 

Tenonn dialect. The resident population of Taos was 1,201 in • 

1972, The Pueblos at Taos have a total of ^7, 3^1 acres. The" 

lanci is used for farming, open grazing and for comraerical timber. 

20 

Over 30,0*^0 acres are Headed for grazing purposes. 



20 Smith, A., Now Mexico Indians , p. 1^^ 



Most of the ans at Taos i^ek employment off the 

reservation at Sante Fe, ftlbuquerque, or fcn Colorado. Often 

the Indians find seasonal or temporary employment for six months 

to a year ^bei^bre returning to the pueblo to recuperate before 

venturing to seek employment once again. Usually the Indians 

have exhausted their funds before returning to the reservation. 

The TPo^illty of several of the Indian families creates problems 

whf^r atteipptlng to tabulate statistics, since often the Indian 

stuier'ts ray withdraw from a school and be recorded as dropouts; . 

however, thpy may: r&enroll In another school In the vicinity 

22 

where their parents have found employment. 

Presently very few families are engaged In agricultural prod- 
uction and grazing livestock on the reservation/ In spite of the 

■ 23 

vast acreafce which surrounds the pueblo proper. 

The old pueblo proper does not possess electricity, but those 
hotres outside of the Fain coirplex of buildings have electricity, 
The newer homes without electricity are located west of the river 
v'V-lch divides the pueMo complex, while five story apartment-like 
n+Tuctures, vfhlch are reflections of the cliff dwelling: period of 
^hf^ paGt are located on the east side of the river. These older 
bulTdlnprs ^re unoccupied except for a few of the lower flats lihlch 
have heen converted Into gift shops for the benefit of the tourists. 
A. Sirl'h claimed thit the Taos 1-ueblos were exceptlorally 

c orservi^ Ive , since the Tribal Council refused to allow electricity 

75 

Irito the o1<i pueblo coirplex. I^owever, the general impresslori 



J, Concha, 3ecurl+-y Guard, Taos Pueblo 

Ks, E. Hlr]py, iX.-^ny Farrrs High School, I^avajo iieservai ion 
CP. Gurung, Trlbuwan Univ., Katmandu, Kepal 
ri^ J. Concha 

. A. Smith, !'ew Kexlco Ind lans , p, l45 . 



iM*Slved is that electricity Is kept out of the pueblo" complex to ' 
preserve the pueblo as a museum for the benefit of the tourists. 

since an admission fee of $1.50 Is charged per car plus an additional 
fee of $?..00 per camera. The Taos Indians who. pose for pictures. • 
also expect to be paid ^1.00. The tourist traffic ^« prolific. 
In fact most of the activity in the pueblo complex vaft created by 
the tourists with relatively few Indians in sight. 

While visiting the T&qa I>ueblo complex, four students were 
Intei-viewed ^in a.semi-struiWWd BaTnner. Questions were asked about . " . 
tribal and formal «ducation.. Before giving answers the three eighth . 
graders and one ninth grader spoke to each . other In Tlwa and then • 
gave their. answer In English through a spokesman for the group. 

The boys stated that they did not .study about their history .; 
customs;.: and religion at school, but-^they learned their, itr^dltloris -,^ 
ftDinntheir grandfathers -and at the klva, . although they weye reticent.. . 
to^ speak about the Initiation ce rem pny:>.,^^ oenter ■ . . 

of their tribal education,- ' : ' / ' ' • 

. imile 'at Taos, the . ten. year dld^^'grandeon of the. Security 
Guard, was; undergoing, . preparation f or/ltls - Initiatlon-.-ceremony Thls^ • 
aspect of tribal education would iast; b^ six months and. a year. 

• Tradltlbnally., " the child to .•b^-^ini tinted remained Isolated 
in the klva. while being taught about the, significance of the - ; 

ceremonies and. rituals.^ which were linked 'with the ancient Pueblo 
religion. After several months of prepartion, the day of the initlatio 
ceremony transpired. At: that time masked Katchinas- stripped the 
child- naked. and began beating him with whips, causing the child 



26 >B. Field, Colorado Springs, a fxlend of .theldaughter of the 

Security Guard, J. <;oncha 
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to suffer much pain. After the child was beaten by several of 
the masked Katchlnas. the men removed their masks and revealed 
their Identities to the child. rv^ The Initiated Immediately 
discovered that the iBaskedl Katchlnas were his father, uncles and 
relatives. The child was then allowed the opportunity to wear 
the Katchlna masks. Emulating the procedure of his elders, the 
child was expected to whip his father., uncles, and relatives In 
the manner In which he had been beaten. 

The extent to which the above Initiation ceremony is conducted 
today remains unknown, since not even Dozler, the Pueblo anthropologist v 
elaborates on this aspect of tribal education. The initiation 
ceremony and other ceremonies, which center around the klva, are 

extremely secretive. 

The Pueblos have managed to preserve their ancient religion, 
although outwardly they profess loyalty to Catholicism. The Indians, 
however, have not fused Catholic teadhlng With their ancient rituals, 
but have managed to keep them departmentalized. The Catholic cere- 
monies revolve around the church, while the Pueblo religion Is 

practiced in the klva. 

While inquiring about formal education, the interviewer 
discovered that several years ago. a teacher had attempted to Implement 
bicultural ani bilingual instruction, but the parents preferred to 
have their children taught in the medium of English. The parents 
believed that they their children would learn Tiwa at home. Consequentl 
the program was abandoned at ^the school. However, the Security Guard 
who made the above statement believed that although the older children 
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spoke Tlwa at home, the younger children were losing their ability 
to comirunlcate efficaciously In the medium of Tlwa. 

The fact that most younger children were speaking more 
lifigllsh than Tlwa at school wps confirmed at the BIA School by 
the kindergarten teacher, who observed that during tho past four 
years the children had always spoken Tlwa while playing, however 
during the past year, she noticed nearly a complete reversal. Host 
children for the flrst^w?re speaking In the medium of English while 
playlng^,^ This phenomenon may be a result of the teachers who have 
been working with the preschool children In the Head Statt Program 
and/or the parents of The preschool and kindergarten children speaking 
more English and less Tlwa at home. 

The three teathfers" Interviewed at the school were In agreei-nent 
with the Security Guards stat^«»fc that the parents were opposed , . 
to bilingual and blcultural studies at the school. The second 
grade teacher mentioned that those students who were connected with 
the experimental program In bilingual Instruction were now In the 
upper grades at the school, and that their command of the English 
language was severely retarded . by the; program. In copipfeiKl son to the . 
students who had not received the Instruction. 

The BIA School at the Taos Pueblo had an enrollment of 20? 
pupils m 197^^ Eight teachers were employed full time. Kindergarten 
through grade three had self-contained classrooms, while .grades foure 
through eight were departmentalized. Each of the eight teachers 
had. been assigned an Indian aid. The aids served as Interpreters 



28 A. Rhlner, klnderp:arten teacher. BIA School, Taos Fueblo 
29, M. Gomez, second grade teacher, BIA Schoo:i . Taos Pueblo 
Statistics ojn Indian Education , p. 17 



to reinforce Instruction, The Taos Indian aids either possessed 
an Associate 'df 'Art8<6ertlf ieater<two'y6ar8 ot training) or were 
In the process of obtaining it throxigh sommer school sessions. 
The teachers had thetf bachelor's degrees, but did not have further 
training in bicultural and bilingual education nor did thoiie. es... - n 
interviewed feel that such training was necessary, since the community 
was in opposition to the program. The teachers had all passed the 
Givll Service Exam, which was a prerequisite to being hirdd by the 
BIA. ^Iso before being stationed at Taos, the teachers, had to appear 

for an interview before the Tribal Council, who ultimately approved 

12 

of their teaching on the reservation. 

In the past linguists attempted to study and record the •. 
Tiwa language I however, they have been unsuccessful-, since the 
language is intimately connected with religious ceremonies and • 
the klva, * Consequently, neither a dictionary nor a grammar has 
been compiled. The only persbm- who is making an attempt to 
record stories in the Tiwa language without . experiencing static 

from the community is the teacher who is working in the Head Start 

33 .... 
Program . 

Apparently, the Head Start Program has been highly influential, 
among the various pueblos in New Mexico, and th^ teachers have < pre - 
clpitated Innovations at the BIA Schools. 



31 . A. Rhlner 
33 J, Concha 

33 ^^^A^lMd cCaffjihari^ l'iHead Start ,- . , Specialist In Early Childhood 

Ed, and the Humanities 

3^ • Pv H^y« Commissioner of Indian . Affairs , Sante Fe 
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nvAjn thoufrh the teochers at the BIA School have not had 

success with blllnfiiual studies, sever.-^l of the tepchers attempted 

to iTTpleirent blcultural studies; however their efforts have resulted 

ir cenBorshlp froir the community. The art teacher had encouraged 

thP children to draw designs. While the children were drawing, one 

of thr? students Inadvertently drew a sacred symbol. When the other 

students nlscovered that the symbol had teen drawn, the violator of 

the tahoo was censored by his peers. The student who hnd drawn the 

syrbol^ lirmedlately destroyed It. Another Incident of censorship 

occurred when the Enfl:llsh teacher asked the students to describe the 

Sf)r Geronono Festival. Ihe enthusiastic teacher placed the finished 

essays or the bulletin board. Th.-! teacher, however, w.^r reprln^^nded 

35 

ard asked ^o renove the essays by the Tribal Council. 



The socla] or.pcanl zat ion of the Taos Pueblos Is strong, since 
tv^e r^rerts represented through the Tribal Counclal have refused to 
allow tllincrual and blcultural studies to take place at the BIA 
SchooT . In addition the Trlb5:l Council ultimately hires and fires 
teachers. Also at Taos the students must undergo trlb^a education 
which consists of receiving 'training for six miths to a year culminat- 
irifl- in the Initiation ceremony. During the training period the inltlat 
leerns the Importance and slgnlflcmce of the tribal ceremonies. 
The extent to which the student learns tribal history, myths, le^^ends, 

urVrr>T;n, s3nce the rituals and activities whjch take )lace Inthe 
kl'^'a are secret-^ of th*^ tribe. 
Gomez Sc A, Hhlner 



Cot'Cluslons - Taos 



Ihp ffovprnirert 's atleirpt to Implement blcullural iunl bllln^wml 
"studlfts, undoubtedly , Was designed by the expet-tB 'In' an effort to 
solve th« problems which the Indians must endure. However, the 
provftrrment erperts may fejl to take Into consideration the unique 
history, onrl problii>ms of the Individual tribes In attempting to 
dPVi»Top a theory which applies to all Indians. 

Since the Taos Indians refuse to allow blrultural and bilingual 
studies at the school, thft teachers must focus upon a currlculurr 
wy-.lch emphasizes the values of the dominant culture. The degree 
to which the students experience cultural conflict as a result of 
the diversified vfilue systems wh.lch are taught Is unknown, tilnce 
the Taos Indians nave historically departmentallred the teachings ofthe 
church nrd klva, they'rray'be able to successfulDy departmentalize 
the values being taught through tribal education with those taught 
throiap"h forn^'^l education. Cn the other hand the students may experlenc 
a grept de«l of pyschologlcsil conflict as a result of the diversified 
vfilues being t«uflcht by the different Interest groups. 
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Spin Juan is located on the east side of thn Hlo Grande, 
flvp riles north of Esranola, off of Hlphwny 64, It was the 
sight of the carltol'of Mew Mexico In 1598, before the capltol 
w<is relocntpd at Sante Pe In l6lC. The resident population of 
"San Juan was 1, 0?5 Ir 1972.-^^ The reservation contains a tbtal 
of 1?, ?JU acres. San Juan Is the largest of the Tewa speakl. g 
p\)eM OS, 

The Head Start Center Is located In the middle of the 

comrunlty, It Is the regional office, extending programs to 

el^xht of the nineteen pueblos of New Mexico. The pueblos, which 

have Hefld Start programs includej Taos, San Juan, Kambe , lesuque, 

Fojoaque, "^an Ildelfonso, San Clara, and Plcurls. At the San 

Juan fiueblo two qualified teachers work Intimately with two Tewa 

speaving aids. The aids were studying for their Assolate Arts • 

certificate nt the University of Mew Mexico. The Head Start 

38 

tenchprs were also not available for interviews. 

The S-^n Juan Community Cooperative is in the vicinity 
of the Head Start Center. About 80^ of the funds acquired through 
tho cooperative f?re returned to the pueblo. The cooperative attained 
Ircrp'T^ent throuch the selling of crafts made by the San Juan Indians. 
Eec?4UKe of its out.stRndlng products and organization, the cooperative 
hns achieved international recognition, since each year visitors 
frorr rurr-rci s countries arrive to study its prlncif:les.-^^ 



* whllr. !^f Taos the teachers stated th^t Bilingual and Klcultura] 
sturil*=s were Implementpri at the Sar) Juan PueVlo. As a result 
of this dlKcovery Inleta was replaced hy San Juan, 
37 Cor^mlsRlon o^ In'^lan Affairs, S^rte Fe 
37 A. Smith, Ney; Nexlco Indians p. I3C 
?'> Krs. lino, director of Head Str.rt , San Juan Fueblo 
-35 Krs, Grtez, 3an Juan Community Cooperative 
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While flt th«=» cooperative, a relative oT onc of the Indian 
aids froir the BIA School was Interviewed. She st;ited that the 
elerrentary school employed el&ht Indlars, five were aids and three 
were Indian language Instructors. The San Juan Indians affiliated 
with the school were attending summer sessions In Albuquerque and 
Sf.nte Fe. The school had six Anglo teachers. and a Spanish principal, 
pli 0^ which had iraster's decrees. During the PHSt year four Interns 
froT^ Kassflchusetts wpre also Involved In the bl] Inpniol nr.d ticultural 
proBi-ar frnn; August through December. In addition the Tewa langucK>e 
was In the process of being recorded by Dr. Spears, a Prpsbyterlan 
p-inlster, who had already published an elenient.'^ry dictionary on 
thp Tewa language, which was available to tourists cit the cooperative 
for fl nominal fee. The language was also the medium of Instruction 
alon?- with English at the school. Each of the six grades was divided 
jnto two pTO'ips. While + he Indian .nstructor taught one half of 
the students the lesson in Tewa, the other half of the class received 
the same instruction In English, ahe groups were then exchanged, afad 
the lesson was repeated so that all of the students had the opportun- 



The modern elementary school had an enrollment of 1C9 students, 
nnd w.^r, well equlped. When the interviewer arrived at the school, 
the pr1nrjp«l w.-js Involved with staff members in a confei-ence. he 
left the meeting to be interviewed. The principal s-">id th-at billnRu-^^l 
ard Mcultural studies had been Introduced a year ago at the school, 
and that Ins+ructlon would commence again on Au/^ust ^th, In contlnuat- 



11 y to experience the s«Tre lesson In both lnn;-';uar es . 



Ion of t-he program. 



he 
hi 

hy 



Pauline, a clerk at the cooperative 
Statistics on Indian Educr.tlon p. 1? 

hr. David lorse, K.A., S.sn Juan Elenentary Jchool (BIA) 
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Feslf^es thp rpjnjlrr bilingual Instruction, the students ' had 
speclaT clnssPR In the Tewn l*^nfrun«e. For the fir.Tt ye .r of the 
Iflnfl-unfiTft prco-r^TT, sturiertp frorr the fourth, fifth and sixth fcrades 
Kere /?:rouped horr'ooreneously according to their ability to spe«k the- 
Tewa Innp'uapre, The students who spoke no Tewa were placed Ir a 
clqr>R for bepTlnners. Those students who knew soire Tewa were placed 
In +-he Intermedlnte clnss, while those who spoke lewa fluently were 
rl-TC'd In the adv-.nced clnss. The three Tewa language Instructors 
were not aids nor did they function as Interpreters as they did 
at Taos, hut they had received bilingual language instruction at 
Snnte Fe., where they were contlruing their studies during the summer. ^3 

The r.robleips associated with bilingual instruction were 
riumerous, since nmonp: the aan Juan Pueblos there were parents 
Tvho f'poke only English at home, while^others spoke only ' Spanish, 
A number of rarents spoke only Tewa at home. Some of the parents 
wf-^e h3 lingual and others trilingual. The following chart Indicates 
t-he rosslble Innguap-e con-blnatl ons. 

Primary Lnng, l-r ln-nry & Se c, .. ■ Prin'a r y & Sec, Trilingual * 
(Only) ' ^ 



1. English 

2. » Sp?^nlsh 

3. Teuo 



Eng, & Spanish 
Spanish & Eng, 
lev'a & Eng, 



Eng*- &. Tewa Eng. Span, & Tewa 



Spanish & Tewa 
Tewa dc Spanish 



Sp, Enr,, Sc Tewa 
lewa, Eng, ic Sp. 



The major problem at San Juan is that three different langu.-^pes 
«^re spoken In the. community. The parents who speak only English 
^t horrp do not see n need for their children to learn Tewa at the 
school, while the parents who speak only Spanish at home m^ay feel 



li-i Mr. David Torse, Prlnlcipal 

* The trilingual combinations may be interchanged. 
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that Spanish should be ercorporated Into the curriculum* 'Ihose 
parent R who spenk Tewa, however, did not seem to object to'Tewa being 
tauffht fit the school, and those who are bilingual and/or trilingual, 
v'lth Tewn as p prlirnry, secondary, or tertiary lanpufifre do not appear 
chject to Tpwa being taught However further research Is necessary 
pertainlnr: to the number of families who speak the various languages 
and 1-he combinations. Also, research should be conducted in order 
to find out the extent to which the langua^^es are spoken at home. 

Another interesting aspect of the language problem Is that 
Tei-a Is divided Into two categories, the modern and the classical. 
The Tribal Council conducts their meetings strictly in classical 
Tewa. which is almost unintelligible to those who speak modern Tewa. 

The principal st^-ted th&t the history of the Indians of the 
Southwest was included in the social studies curriculum, and that 
fueMo history wa.s specifically taught during the pnst year. Thus 
ff^r Puetlo liter?^turr had not been encorporated into the curriculum j 
however, there was a concerted attempt to Introduce Pueblo literature 
In th«^ curriculum which was being developed. 

The faculty seems to work much more closely with the com.munity 
than at Taos, A grandfather of one of the students was invlt-^d to 
.',To.•^•' to thp students nt school about the myths and the legends 
of coiTiyrunl +-y , Ihe children enjoyed listening to the stories, 

on'! tape-recorded the narrative as well. 

During the pas.- year, an open house was held at school. At 
that time students hnc\ the opportunity to display the pottery, jewelry 



•'.4 Mr, Torse, Principal 



find crafts, which they made In "art class throup-hout the semester. 
ThP crafts were for sale, r-.rid the profits acquired were distributed 
to the class, Throuphout the exhibition and open house, some of the 
tribal elders were Invited to chant and play traditional rhythms 
on the drum. While listening to the drum beats and touring the 
building, mpny of ^he parents and grandparents were--lmpressed by 
the fine v;ork that had beer done and expressed their appreciation 
to the teachers and the principal for taking such an Interest In 
♦^helr culture. 

In conclusion the tribal " education at San Juan appears to 
be conducted In a manner slrclllar to that of Taos, since the principal 
men*'loned the closely knit klva ceremonies which are conducted 
secretively even though the San Juan Pueblos are generally very 
open about most of their ceremonies, their language and legends. 

The San Juan Pueblos are proud that their community has 
producrd two Pueblo anthropologists (Including Dozler). Also, of 
the nineteen pueblos In New Mexico, San Juan has thus far been the 
only pueblo to Introduce bilingual and blcultural studies Into the 
elPiT'entary school. Much of the credit -for adaptation of the studies 
Is due to Dr. Spears and Mr. Torse. 

The decree to which cultural conflict occurs among the students 
Is unknown; however, since the school' Is attempting to fuse tribal 
educr-«t i onal values with formal educational values, perhaps, the 
cor^^llcts ore minimal. 

A detailed comparative study of the laos ard San Juan pueblos 
bcis-'^d upon hlsi- orl cal , economic, pollctical, social, and li^ulstlc 



Ue V.T, Torse, Principal 
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fnctors should be done In order to discern the variables which 
have placed the San Juan Pueblo as a center for both the Head Start 
Prctrrnyr. and Bilingual and Blcultural Studies, while the FUeblos of 
Taos h.'-ve preferred to keep the tribal and foriral educational systems 
s+-rlrt"!y depflrtiEentallzed , 
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The All Trlhes Ir.djf^n Klssion Is located at Bernalillo, 
K«v ^..x^co. The school h.r> a st.f.. which is composed of twenty 
members .nd is Interdenomanatlonal. In addition the staff members 
receive <^iua}]y a salr.ry of 5^60.00 per month regardless of the Job" 
st^itus of the lr.1l.ridu^0.s. Fifty nine students had coir;tleted the 
1973-1974 school year. 

Ihe llhrrirlan, cook, and prlnclpa] were Intervlowed. " The 
31hrarlnn also was the physical edi;cal-.3on te.-cher. He snld th.>t the 
basic rurrose of th. boc-rdinp school was to prepare students for the 
ministry. since the Indians ^ere in need of salvatlon.^^ The cooV 
stated th.^t the basic purros'^ of the school was "to teach children 
tc obey and become Rood Chrl st lans . """^ The principal, however, was 
rrore Involved In academic skills than in the religious aspect of 
the education. She said th.-t the greatest problem confront Ir^. the 
ac))coi ovor th. p.,t year w,os that AIK (American Indian Koverrent) 
b^'i Ireer resr.onnlble for havln/r over 50^ of the students withdrawn 
^ro- the rrlsslon schoo} . AIK members had nccused the staff of "abusinr 
th^ Inni.n children." The staff adarantly denied the charres, and 
w-r- convinced th-^t they h^d been unjustly accused by AIM. 

•jV!P m^TP-ers of the r^.f-.rr mtervleived were -iedic^ted people.. 
v.-ho not c.r.cnrn.d nVout Job security, since thMr committments 

rrlm^^rily from reliricua motivation. ^.11 of the te>-rherc. 
1r n-.iitior to their rep-ular duties, taurht reredlr.i re3:d.1ng ann tutored 
^tu^^nt.? in th° even i ng .^''^ 

.\t t;:e ho.nr^.ln^ school bilin.^ual ard b3cultur,c.l r.tiuijes bar? 
rot t... lr c]nment.d. altnou^h an lntere..t In Indian crafts took place 

^^f P^ui MUer. lltr'riar P.rO I.E. teacher, All bribes Indian m.^slon 

k7 H.«rnoriPt^r lo> nler, cook. All Tribes Indlr.r, Mission 
^i-P ..llzateth Dp^I, rrlrclpal, All n ribes Indian Mission 



jr ^-he nrt clfiss. Ob.leots mode ty ihe students wer** for sale and 
or display In a show cnse In the mAln hnll. 

The principal was In the process of studying the Navajo languag 
at the University of Albuquerque, v;here she went for dally classes, 
Ihe students, also, would go on to Junior arid senior h.^ph school 
In Albuquerque aftf^r confletlnpj six years at the mission school. 
The public ochool systeir In Albuquerque was very poor according to 
the principal. Recently, a >:avajo girl, who was a senior In high 
school , v;as sent to the boarrllng school by her parents because the 
rlrl hadn't even learned her alphabet thus far In her education, 
Thn girl v.'Of r laced In fifth grade at the rrlsslon school, where 
Fhe attended cl'^sses, Ir the evening she was tutored In English; 
hovrever, .lust ns the glr] was beglnnln/?^ to show slrns of acadeir.lc 
rron-resrj, the girl's p^^rents withdrew her fror the school. 

At times the chlldr*='n would experience londlnesr>, and on 
occnsion « child would run away fron the school and not return, 
Soiretlmes Achlld would run away srd then be brought back to the 
school by his parents, Indian children have been known to have 

« 

froz'^n to depth as a result of running awwy from bo?.-rdlng schools 

and attempting to return to the reservations during the wiiiter 

. 50 
months • 

In conclusion the boarfilng school appeared to be a plr>ce 
where dedicated te-chers taught thr values of the dominant culture 
vith a n-.^niFum of emphasis upon blcultural education. The forrnal 
/>ducqtlon ri^rojved by the Indian children wok probably su]erlor 



U$ Elizabeth Deal, prlnclial 

.Amy, an Hawal Ian , living in Moriarity, l^ew Kexico 



^0 th*=» e'^ur- tlon v.'h.1.ch Fiost children receive In public schools, 
since the staff spends a prest deal of time teaching reiredlal reading 
ar'^ tutoring In thp evenlhg. Tribal education, hovrever. Is limited 
to the suTTimer months an^ holidays when the children return to the 
Tpserv^tlon. The degree to which cultural conflict exists among; the 
chndrr'n 3s unknown. Perhaps, during the school year the children 
pxperl'^nce a mlrlTruir of cultural conflict. due to the fact that only 
one ioTrinpnt v.?lue system is being taught by the teachers. Ihe student 
my undergo cultur^;■3 conflict during the summer months while living 
back on th'^ reservation, and during their high. school years in 
Albun uerque . 

The Tesuque Pueblo is located five m.iles north of Sante Fe » 
west of U.S. HLn-hway ?B5. The resident population wfts 2l6 in 1972..^^ 
The area of the reservation encompasses 17» 02? acres. The people 
of Te.sunue speak Tewas as at San Juan. . , 

At Tesuque the Head Start Prograr was rot ir oper.'^ti -n 
durlnp- the summer months. However, the BIA teacher was available 
for an intervlev;. Ker home and the school, which hod an enrollment 
of seventeen students during the past school year, were connected. 
Th<? fac31itlf>s nt the school were excellent. The library contained 
n^jrerous; books about Indians. 

'^he Mexican Americar teacher, who v;r)S a graduate of ^frciuettc 
b'n^vernl 1-y , r^^^r r.T\ open classroom for grades t^ne through four. She, 
pIio, hftd an Indian aif"" who reinforced Instiuc 1 1 or . Tv;ice a month 
r-q-rr.)-+- rr>nch'=r corf'^rences v;ere held. ^ 

Although bllinp-u-^l and blcultural studies har^ not been ador.ted 
■'fT' A^Smith, Indians of New Mexico, j, 1^4-8 
5^ Comr^sslon of Indian Affnlrs, por-ula tl or' statistics 



there r^s ar erinhnsls on Indlanness at the school. The sttir'ients 
durln/r the past year had the opportunity to travel to Disneyland 
r.nd twice a month field trips were organized within thpj area, since 
Feder-^i funds ^^e^e readily available for such excursions. 

The teacher interviewed knew little aliout tribal education 
ey.cert th-:t the Tesuque Fueblos vere very secrei Ive about their 
Viva ceren-'onies . 

Ir conclusion lhe at>nosphere at the EIA , encouraging. Although 
thP students did not receive bilingual end blcultural studies, 
the frenuer.t field trirs and excellent ff.'cllitics kept the students 
in contact with the dominant society, since the BIA school Wc?s 
extrer^ely isolated. . . 

The Keresan-sre'.kinF; Zia pueblo is locp-^ed nr. tViP rorth sid- 
of Jeiuez Creek, sixteen riles northwest of Beriiallllo or State 
HlPThwo.y kii-. Ihe reservr.tlon contains 110,26? acres.-^The populat.1 or 
ir 197? was ^1-38. Eic-hty four students attended the BIA school -a 
Zl?i durin/r thr; fiscal yeoir of 1973. 

Two Indians -ere Interviewed Pt Zia. Both men related thiit 
the EIA school W9s operatlna under the open classroor phjlsophy, 
which tlio Pueblos of Zia did not believe ..as- providing the Indian 
children w3 th an adequate education, "The Catholic school in the 
a-ea, however, was doinR- a much better job in educatinf; the Indians 
bec-iuse of the discipline and hlp:hly structured program. 

Ihs BIA school did not have bilingual i'nri blcultural studies, 
Alt-0-.r.-h th- corrunlty did not approve of biculturol stud'es, they 
"^"3 " A. Sulth, I'"ew r^exico I ndians p. I50 

, Co'Tirlsslon of Indian Affairs, population statistics 
Statistics on Indian Ed ucation , p. 17 



wanted to have the Keresan language taupht at the school by 
a Keresan Indian aldj however, they did not want an Anglo- 
teacher present In the room, while the language instruction 
was being conducted. 

Even though the Keresan language was gradually being 
replaced by English as the prliriary language, the Zla Pueblos 
have refused to allow linguists to record the language. Also, 
It was questionable whether an elderly rr.eniber of the comnunlty 
could be found who spoke the Keresan language thoroughly and 
accurately • 

Trjbal education was conducted at the klva as in the 
other pueblos studied. However, the rcen interviewed believed 
that AIM and the Civil Rights Movement had gone too far in the 
area, and that the students did not respect their elders. They 
had become far too rebellious and undisciplined. 

Very few Keresan Indians went on to college and the elders 
of the comniunlty did not coerce nor enpourage the student:? to 
receive higher education. The decision to complete high school 
and/ or attend collecce vTas entirely left to the student to 
decide . 

During the surrmer the Indian alcis who worked at the BIA 
school had decided to continue their education at the university. 
Due to a holiday, the EIA teachers were not available for inter- 
viewing. 



Mr, Pino, member of the tribal Council, Zia Jrueblo 

& 

Theo, bus driver, Zia Pueblo 
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In conclusion the Zia Bueblos wanted languace Instruction 
at the school, but not according to the Washington directive 
on blcultural and bilingual education. The general attitude 
seerred to be that the Indians in this attitude would rather see . 
their tribal Ign^^uage perish rather than allow the ancient 
lanfTuape to be recorded by linguists. The coicrrunlty, also, was 
not content with the open classroom type of education, and probably 
had little voice in its Iroplementation. 
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The 25unl reservation Is renched by travelllrg south on Klghwry 

32 frorn Gallup ancl then turning west onto State Highway 53 • It 

Is located In Valencia and McKlnley Counties, and Is the largest 

pueblo In New Mexico, containing 400,353 acres with a population 

of 5, 500, Four outlylnp; villages are part of the Zuni territory 

including OJo Callente, lekapo, Fescado, and Nutria. 

Tbe student populr.tlon of the entire community was ^-,135 In 
59 

1973. The community has four elementary schools, Toalyalone, 

St. Anthony, Christian Reform, and Zunl Elementary. The Zunl public 

hlph school Is also Hoc-^ted on the reservation. 

While In the vicinity of the reservation, a high school graduate 
froTT Zunl was Interviewed. He stated that the Junior high school 
find high school were combined (grades 7-12) and that about-50/i. of 
the stuflents at the school were Zunl Indians. The principal of the 
school, however, was a Cherokee Indian, who did not believe that 
blllnr-unl and bicultural studies were necessary, although blcultural 
sturlles had beer to a slight degree encorporated Into the curriculum. 
Becfiuse the ^unl Pueblos only had seven potters left In the community, 
tv?o of the local potters were Invited to tearh pottery njaklng nt the 
hin-h school to preserve the fading craft. The potters nlso taught 
abstract Indian art at the school. The music department wrs also 
focusing upon Indian dances as part of the curriculum, A course 
on tl':p history of the Indians v;as not a part of the course of study. 
The tr'=id1 tiona] myths, legends and cerer.onles were lar^^v-^ly conducted 
secretively in the kiva (as at Taos). Thus, a relatively strong 
decree of depRrtirentalizat 1 on exists", between the tribal educr? tionaJ 



sys t en": and the formal educatlona] system at iL,uni, 

57 Ao Sm.lth, l\cv: Ijexlc o I ndians , p, 153 

58 Commission of Indian Affairs, Spnte Fe 

59 . Statlrt-jcs on Indian Education . p, 6 
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Thft pnstor of the Christian Reform Church had published 
rnnterial In the Zunl language, which he hdd learned while working 
In il" area. He, also, ho Ig .adult education classes and used 
blllnprual irethodology In his Instruction. However, blllng-ual 
1 nr. true t lor was not offered at the local elementary schools. 

The drop out rate at the hlfrh school V7as high and attendance 

}fins also poor with about 125 students absent each day. Niany students 

dropped out of school, but fo'uid Jobs making Jewelry, since an Iniinedlaie 

ti-nrVet was available for Zunl Jewelry, and the Jewelry business Is 

a lucrntlve occupation (The Zunl pueblo Is the wealthiest with a 

rronthly irco'^e of about hp2,000,000 from Jewelry and crafts). Since 

Jobs are avr.llable on the reservation, many students do not eo on 

to collen-e. However, out of a senior class of eighty-five students, 

tv;erty Zurl Indians applied for college In the fall. 

The hlph school students were given release time to attend 

cpreTT^onles. Also, having received permission by the parents, many 

students received relefise time for religious instruction held at the 
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Chrlstinn Heform, Catholic, ■ o^* Mormon churches. 

A young woTTipn, who graduated from the Zunl iligh ochool thrRe 

years pifKo, was also interviewed. »->he stated that there hud been three 

suicides frcr her graduatlnf^ class, and th^t during the post year two 

senior*^ Viad beer killed as a result of drunken driving. Two other 

Gtnderts had drowned. They were d;runk when their caroe capsized, 

Pre.sertly, tv/o seriicrs weie in crltic/^l condition at the hospital 

as a T'-'.sult of drurken drlvlrp:. 

The drlnklrp: probleTn v.ns severe aiTonp: the young peopli^ at kiuni • 



'^O Mr-rk Gibbons, Zunl High School Graduate., v/orking as a rar.frer 
At >■ on u ^ e n t Na t i on a !1 l a rk 
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Offer tVie Rtur^ents drive froiri Zuni to Gallup v/hich Is a conslder.iMe 
dlsi-arce fror the roserv'^tl on , While at Gallup t';e students drink 
he'^vlly before returning to Zunl. Most of the accidents and deaths 



th'-» narrov nnd hP7.'^rfious road frorr Gallup, 

The t-v;o hlfrh school graduates were convinced thr.t the students 
f'rark berf^use of boredom, since the reservation did not have parks, 
firnsereint ce>iters, or movie theaters, The only en tert;^ Inn art for 
rost .students w^s related to church activities. However, a few 
ye?rs apro, the Tribal Council approved of a recreational center, 
Unf or+-unateny , t-ho center was burned down,^ Presently, funds v^ere 
being ralsf^d to reconstruct the center. 

An ele-Ttert-ery teacher was Interviewed, who was affiliated v-lth 
the Chrlstlar ilef ori" Mission, She said that three years ago the 
Christian Reform school, parsonage, an-^ church had been burned down, 
A yp-r f^fro the recrer'tlc -il center had been destroyed by fire, and 
recently, a Train bridge alonp: the road was burndd, Althoup;h many 
"•embpr.s of the community suspected arsenlsts for. being responsible 
for the. fires, thus far nopne had been apprehended, ^any of the Indians 
cl<^1ired thnt the fires were caused by faulty electrical wiring, and/or 
li^^htning. 

The Indians: of Zunl vicre very strong: in practicing their tribal 
rellp-ion. Frequently, r-^ligious ceremonies vere conducted secretly 
In + ho v/^'.rr'house across the street from the Christian Reform i^.ission. 
The Catholic Church at Zuni accepted the Indians as members of their 

''1 i3urr,r Wel/7-ht, »-^radunte of Zuni High cjchool, working as a 

rargf^r as-distant at Monument K'fitlonal tark 
('P Mark Gibbons & Susan Weight 



occur when the students attempt to return 
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faith Ir spite of* the fact they they worshipped their om\ deities 
and conducled secret rituals; however, the Christian Heform Church 
v'ould not accept the Indians into their church, unless they renounced 
their trlb/=il religion. Those who renounced their tribal faith were 
ostracized froiP the community and were often persecuted. 

The Christian ileform Mission pperated., an elernents^ry school contain- 
Ir.o: /j:rndes one throup-h six. Once slementary school is completed the 
sturients prp encoirrn^e'^ to continue their secondary e<^uc. tion at the 
Christian reforir School in Gallup, ilehototh High dchool. Interested 
«rd ouallfled stur^ents may attend Calvin College at Grand Hapids, 
Fichiprnn .<^-rter coTnple^-lng hi/yh school. 

At the Christian Reforin elementary school, Zuni aids have 
beer hireci to serve as interpreters. Thus far, the Indian aids 
arf' not nur.ljfied to teach the Zuni language. Even though th^ pastor, 
Kr. Cooke, a Mexican, has been Involved in bilingual instruction for 
adults, no attempt has been made to implement bilingual and bicultural 
studies at the school, Mr. Cooke's linguistic studies have been lim.ited 
to a translation of the Bible and a hymn book. in the Zuni lanj^uage, 

The Zunis seem to experience a great deal of cultural conflict, 
Chsntres In the lanfruage and in the life style of the Indians has 
crentf^>i a c oT-munl ca 1 1 on frap between the older members of the tribe and 
the youn^-er. In srite the chan-3-es which are occuring, the Zunif> 
v;e7r dr^fonsiv- ahont their traditional ceremonies, tourists were 
rot ni]ov;ed to photocrraph processions and ceremonies which vere held 
in the plrza. At times the security guards confisc.oted the cameras 
of Indl-ifiunls who surreptitiously attempted to take photOM^rnphs . 



^3 Dawn Wheator, E.A. , Univ, of Wise, Whitewater; Dawn taught 

or thp Apache reservation for four years, before teaching 
at the Zuni pueblo. 




Whine intervlewlnp- the tec^cher at the Christian rieforii! mission, 
three Indian teenagers arrived and were Interviewed as well. The 
studen+s all acrreed th^t English, especially composition , was not 
taurht aHequntely ot the hlcrh school. One of the fflrls, who attended 
a to«r'^lnr school 3r Albuquerque ^'or sixth f?:rade stated th<»t the Indian-- 
students were punished for speaVlnr their own language Inste-'id of ' 
Rrc-ljsh, The san^e student attended college for a year and eventually 
left. Her p-reptest handlcar was an Inadequate cor-inand of the English 
InnaijeTe. In spite of punitive measures used In elementary school 
Involving the use of English, the student did not know the languap:e 
well enouprh to comppte at college. 

Durlr^i the Interviewer's visit at 2iunl, he discovered that the 
Tu'^'flo Indlons do not have a specific narrlng ceren^ony but they 
are P:lven an Indian name as well as a Christian name. As part of 

✓ 

thp trVral education, the girls of the pueblo are beaten by masked 
Katchlnns os well ns the Toys. Ihe training period for the «lrls, 
however, Is not as long as that of the boys. In addition not all 
of" the worshlr rituals are held In the V:lva, but altars used for 
privet p ani family worship are found In the homes. 

In conclusion, the iiunl Fueblo is not only the largest of the 
ruehlos, but is Uie wealthiest'. In spite of the wealth, recreational 
farjllties ^re tdI rlmal , and social problems are nun-erous. Boredom and/ 
or cultural corfllcts due to diverse value systems may he responsible 
for nome of the social problems at Zunl, Bilingual and blcultural 



Rose, a Zu2il Indian, who completed a year of college before 
dropT Ing out, 

Inform^itlon gathered by Chandra Prasad Gurung, student 
of arthcopolop-y , K,A. candidate, Irlbuwaij Unjv. 
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studl'^s hfive not been encorporat ed Into thp currlculums at the 
elementary and high school levels. The strict departirentallzatlon 
of trlb«l education and diverse forirs of formal education may 
Vrlng about a great deal of cultural conflict arong the Zunl Indians. 

The Deputy Corrmlssloner of the Commission of Indian Affairs 
at Sante Fe was interviewed. According to the commissioner, the 
Pureu(i of Indian Affairs was a bureaucracy at its worst. The BIA 
was settlnc: Itself up in competition with the public and private 
schools, anrl v/as more proprram oriented that It was oriented towards 
rreetln^JC the neeris of the Indians. 

The Head Start Program, thus far, had been the most successful 
Irnovni-ion In New Mexico. The high degree of motivation of the Head 
Start teachers, an^i the naturg of the program has influenced not 
only the Indian children, but the attitudes of the BIA teachers 
who once they receive tenure tend to be reticent about Irproving 
Instruction according to the commissioner, l-^e establishing of Indian 
aidsat the BIA schools did not occur through the BIA, but was brought 
About because of ' a directive from Washington D.C, which api arently 
w.qs not under the Department of the Interior, 

The Pueblo Indians, however, have not taken directives from 
Washlntr^or seriously. They have learned to circurrscrlN the programs 
Ipitlpte-^ by the Federal Government, when it is to their advantage. 
The Fueblos h.^^ve been eaper to have Indian aids working at the schools, 
since unemployment Is reduced. The Indian aids receive an adequate 
salary which Is ben<=-flclnl to th<= individual, f.^^n-lly, and pueblo. 
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Ir addition irany of the Pueblo Indians do not believe that the 
adftptfition of bilinpu-^Jl find blcultural studies will affect the 
economic status of the pueblo, while a knowledge of English wlj.1 
be beneficial In acquiring a Job, 

Thus far, the dominant culture did not understand the loyalty 
of the Pueblos to their clan anc^ tribe, since numerous duties and 
oblip-ptlons are linked with the klva rituals and ceremonies through- 
out the yepr. If cultural pluralism Is accepted by the dominant 
cult-ure, a cTnanp-.e would occur pertaining to the condition of the 
Indians. 

The Senate Sub-Comirlttee has made generalizations about the 
Indian Problem, which In reality is a stereotype, ' sincej the Indians 
are belnff classified Into a category. Individual tribal conditions, 
based upon hjs^-oricpl trends, economic, political, and social factors 
.frequently are not considered when such generalizations are made. 

In the 19th Century the Federal Government parcelled out Indian 
reservations to the several missionary groups. The Sioux territory 
becPTne l^^rpiely under the domain of the Episcopalian Church, while the 
Ar«ches vere under the Christian Reform -Church, Many other protestant 
denomirat ions were also given Indian territory, which were viewed as 
sources for Christian cor.versions , The Catholic Church, however, 
w-R established ir the Southwest during the Spanish occupation. The 
dividing of thp Indlnn reservation into missionary belts is but a 
slnc^]e historical factor which must be considered when analizing the 
co>^te]T-ponry problems of the Indians.. 

T' e Kavajc culture in contrasi to the Pueblos has been much more 



eclectlr In terms of adapting values from the dominant culture. 

The PueMos have been Involved in synchronization, which Is the 

external adaptotion of the values of the dominant culture, while 

slFUlataneously ard secretively attefrjitlng" to presever the traditional 

vaTuPs the Pueblo culture. 

In spite of the dualism of the Pueblo culture, the Pueblos 

have rot- been able to escape the conflict brought about by the two 

diverse vnlue systen-s. The problemiior drinking, suicides, deviai>t 

behavior, and loss of cultural Identity has been extreme among the 

fueblos, Houex'er, theftC^ is no slrplistlc solution to the complex 
66 

problems . 

Ihe assistant of the Deputy Commissioner of Indian Affairs was 

glso interviewed. He pointed out that the degree of traditlonalisn- 

varys frov pueblo to pueblo and that each reservation must be considered 

as a separate entity, Although Taos had more college graduates than 

any other pueblo, the pursuit of higher education among the i-ueblos 

67 

has not taVen place to a great extent. 

In conclusion, the Deputy Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
VI r; "assistant were aware of the theory of bicultural and bilingual 
studi es , ^>"d other directives from the Federal Governrr.ent , Because 
th'=>y were employed by the State Government of New hexlco, and the 
state has no Jurisdiction over the BIA schools, the BIA was a trrget 
of criticism, which may be somewhat Justified, whiaie viewing the Bli* 
historically; however, the BIA teachers interviewed at Taos and Sr^-n. 
Juan seemed to be making an effort to understai-id the Indians in 
spltf^ of adverse c ircumstances . and the negative his-torical reputation 
of the BIA, vrhlch has had a policy of coercive assimilation In the P''*^t, 
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(^f Peter Hay, anthropologist. Deputy Commissioner of Indian /if fairs, 

T/-- Srnte Fe. 



6? Jerry Cordova, Taos Indian, assistant of Commissioner of I. A, 



Conclusion 
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^cordlnp to the Deputy Conmlssl oner on Indian Affairs 
ard his asslst^^nt , too ofter generalizpt ?.ons have been inade 
^bout the Pueblo Indians, since individual differences occured 
froir rueblo to pueblo. However, In the area of tribal education 
the Pueblo Indians were often secretive. 

In the forral educational system of the pueblos studied, 
InrHvldufll differences certainly took place. At Taos the corr.m- 
unlty was overtly hostile towards bilingual stddles. Jhe members 
of the pueblo did not want the Tlwa language taught at the school, 
ror '^Id they want linguists to record the language. However, at 
Sen Juan^ bilingual Instruction had been Irrrleinent ed and even special 
clpssps were held In the Tewa language. At Zla the people w^rted 
thp students to learn the Keresan language at school, but they 
objected to having an Ang] o teacher supervising instruction. As 
a result the Keresan language was not taught at the school, ihe 
Zunl... reservation had bilingual classes for adults only at the 
Christian Reform Mission. 'A Zuni hymnal and Bible had been trans- 
lated from English. The principal at the All Tribes Indian hission 
w-s studying Kavajo for the summer, although bilingual studies had 
not been In^plerrented . 

The San Juan Elementary School also had a bicultural program, 
Fueblo history, crafts and music were taup:ht and steps were beinp 
taVen to Insert Pueblo literature Into the curriculum. At Zla 
there was an emphasis on Indian studies In general, but not specif - 
Icrnlly on the Pueblo culture. The Indian comirunlty did not object 



to the open classroom, while at Tesuque the people were opposed 
to the open classroom and blcultural studies. The Taos Fueblo 
focused upon Indian art and rauslc very cautiously, while at Zunl 
Indian potters hafi been hired to teach the fading craft at the 
public hli.:h school, Indian dances were also taught at Zunl, 
although Pueblo history and literature were not a part of the 
curr3 culuin. 

Even though bilingual and blcultural studies had not been 
fievftloped at Taos, Tesuque, Zla, and Zunl, Indian aids who spoke 
the language of the pueblo had been hired to reinforce Instruction, 
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